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Can Foreign Student Selection Based 
Aptitude for Learning English? 


WILLIAM MARQUARDT 


recent meeting important 
issues international educational ex- 
change, was pointed out that the 
Soviets were not requiring proficiency 
Russian from the African students 
who were being accepted 
increasing numbers into their univer- 
sities. The only question the Russians 
were asking was whether the student 
would able contribute the 
development his country. the 
student needed language training, 
would given him Russia 
would taught his own lan- 
guage. The question was then raised 
whether the U.S. should emu- 
late the Russians dealing with 
African students. The 
sponse the meeting was that 
was more important for our universi- 
ties keep their integrity and main- 
tain high standards their selection 


WILLIAM MARQUARDT, Coordinator 
Programs Teaching English Sec- 
ond Language the New York University 
School Education, was Supervisor 
English for Foreign Students the Univer- 
sity Washington, and during 1951-53 
was teaching program Japan. 
1958-59 Mr. Marquardt was Fulbright 
lecturer the University Cartagena. 
the author “Assignment Cartagena” 
which was published the December 1959 
News Bulletin. 


foreign students ecome 
struggle against 

Today, hear more and more 
African representatives the United 
Nations express disapproval U.S. 
wonder whether Soviet educational 
strategy paving off and whether 
ought not re-examine ours. 
examining whether American univer- 
sities can emulate the Russians 
must keep two questions mind: 
How much can the American uni- 
versity modify itself meet the needs 
the most “different” 
dent? How can orient the 
foreign student linguistically and cul- 
atmosphere quickly possible? 

Obviously, despite the exertions 
foreign student advisers 
internationally minded persons, our 
democratically oriented universities 
and society are not going bend 
very much for the sake 
thousand foreign students. Further- 
more, setting special programs 
say, non-English-speaking African stu- 
dents would unsatisfactory 
expedient because would keep the 
student walled off from much that 
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ought learn about the American 
life. 

student’s linguistic and cultural orien- 
tation, that progress can made 
international education. The key word 
here selection. discussing Afri- 
can students America, Charles 
Percy, President Bell and Howell, 
come here totally unprepared for 
Better se- 
vidual care and 
great step toward making the 


American education. 
would 


American experience the foreign 
student fruitful and 
The most crucial issue the selec- 


“New Challenges and Opportunities for 
International Exchange”, ILE News Bul- 
letin, February 1961, pp. 2-3. 
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student’s proficiency English being measured 


tion process, both Garland 
and James point out, the 
linguistic proficiency. Mr. 
Alatis, answering Mr. Cannon’s 
statement that many foreign students 
U.S. institutions are “linguistically 
deficient” and that there “gov- 
ernment-operated system for ‘testing’ 
potential students abroad 
mine their competence for college 
level work our institutions”, asserts 
that “United States government agen- 
cies are indeed vitally concerned with 
the serious problems resulting from 
linguistic deficiencies stu- 


“The Foreign Student the United 
States”, AAUP Bulletin, Vol. 45, No. 
Winter, 1959, pp. 539-43 


“The State’s Overseas 
April 1960, pp. 1-8. 


dents are taking vigorous 
measures correct those deficiencies 
means overseas English testing 
programs.” 

the program described Mr. 
Alatis, however, there mention 
the prognostic language aptitude 
test—a type test which receiving 
great deal attention from foreign 
language teachers this country. 
this kind test were adapted for 
use with foreign students, would 
make possible selection process 
which would reduce the number 
failures and would also basis for 
giving individual care and counselling 
help the foreign student overcome 
language problems. 

The trouble with the elaborate bat- 
terv tests for the foreign student, 
described Mr. Alatis being 
use under development the De- 
partment State, with the tests 
used universities and other institu- 
tions that they attempt measure 
ciency. They not tell which 
two applicants with the 
mum passing grade has had years 
opportunity learn English and 
which has had very little opportunity. 
Obviously, the latter would more 
likely make rapid linguistic adjust- 
ment the American campus than 
the former. 

The reason for the current interest 
prognostic testing the remarkable 
success the Modern Language Ap- 
titude Test, issued 1959 John 


Published The Psychological Corpo- 
ration, 304 East 45th Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


Carroll and Stanley 
dicting achievement American stu- 
dents learning foreign language. 
After trial with 
persons, including high 
dents, college students 
and government personnel special 
language programs, this test has con- 
sistently registered such 
ability coefficients that 
the U.S. Air Force, the U.S. Depart- 
ment State and many U.S. corpora- 
tions with branches overseas use the 
test regularly selecting trainees tor 
foreign language 

prompted administrators 
and teachers English second 
language ask whether might not 
adapted for measuring foreign 
for mastering the 
English language. The International 
Cooperation Administration, accord- 
ing recent letter from Dr. Harry 
Freeman, who charge its Eng- 
lish language program, now work- 
ing such test. the 1960 
convention the National Associa- 
tion Foreign Student Advisers the 
English language section discussed 
the using such test for 
The 
Liaison Committee its annual meet- 
ing New York January 27, 1961, 
asked Grant Taylor, Chair- 
man the NAFSA English language 
section, draw prospectus for 
summer seminar experts test- 
ing. The seminar will draft criteria 


John Carroll, “Use The Modem 
Language Aptitude Test Secondary 
Sixteenth Yearbook the Na- 
tional Council Measurements Used 
Education, 1959, 155. 
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for the development prognostic 
test. Finally, Conference Testing 
the English Proficiency Foreign 
Students, held May and 
guistics Washington, D.C., gives 
promise exploring the feasibility 
than ever before. 


display vigorous interest 
prognostic tests prompts 
wonder why nothing was heard about 
them earlier. Actually language apti- 
tude tests have been used this 
country for more than years. One 
the earliest workers the field was 
the present Chancellor New York 
George Stoddard. 
The 
published 1925 Dr. Stoddard 
collaboration with Vanderbeke 


contained “Foreign Language Ap- 


Dr. 


titude Examination”. 


Early aptitude tests were the 
pencil-and-paper 
designed predict success 
kind foreign language learning that 
prevailed the prewar The 
primary goal this tvpe learning 
was able read and translate 
into English. These tests were fairly 
this kind learning, but since, 
Dr. Carroll points the criterion 
for success language learning 
those days was essentially intellec- 
tual one; success language course 
could predicted about well 


The Prediction Success Intensive 


Foreign Language 
bridge: Harvard University, 1959), 
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tests. Consequently, the prognostic 
tests were not widely used. 
The large-scale intensive language 


World 


War II, with audio-lingual mastery 


programs, ushered 
the primary objective, created the need 
for new and more accurate type 
prognostic test. Dr. Carroll describes 
the halting efforts the part scat- 
World War isolate and meas- 
ure factors which affect language 
With these efforts 
beginning, Dr. Carroll developed the 
Modern Language Aptitude Test. 
What the make-up the MLAT 
and why there hope that can 
adapted for predicting the success 


foreign students learning English? 
The MLAT 60-minute test five 
parts, each measuring complex 
skills that seem play part lan- 
“Number 
requires the person being 


guage learning. 
tested learn tape-recorded sounds 
artificial language for numbers 
one four, ten and 100 400, 
and then write down well 
can the digits for series spoken 
numbers within the range learned. 
Part “Phonetic Script”, requires 
the student associate sets 
lables each, with their representation 
phonetic script, and then iden- 
one spoken separately each set. 
appears measure the ability 
associate sound symbols the ability 
between 


Ibid., pp. 6-10 


speech sounds and spelling symbols. 
also “tends correlate highly with 
the ability mimic speech sounds 
and sound combinations foreign 

Part “Spelling Words”, requires 
the student recognize English 
words disguised spelling, identify- 
ing the synonym the disguised 
word list five alternatives, for 
example: 
This part the test seems measure 
some extent the student’s English 
vocabulary knowledge and, lesser 
extent, the same kind ability 
associate sound symbols was meas- 


ured Part 

Part IV, “Words Sentences”, 
measures the ability rec- 
ognize the function underlined 


word phrase sentences his 
indicating which five alternate 
words phrases are analogous 
function the given word phrase, 
for example: MONEY his only 
object.—Not many years ago, most 


farming was done hand. This part 


seems measure sensitivity lan- 
guage structure without requiring 
knowledge grammatical terms. 
Part “Paired Associates”, meas- 
ures rote memory power for learning 
second language.* requires the 
applicant memorize printed list 
Kurdish words and their Eng- 
lish equivalents for two minutes and 


The foregoing description the MLAT 
was taken largely from the MLAT Man- 
ual, (New York: The Psychological Cor- 
poration, 1959), 


then indicate for each Kurdish 
word which five alternatives the 
correct English equivalent. 

given only persons who know 
English well. Could modified 
that could predict any foreign stu- 
dent’s degree achievement mas- 
tering English regardless his native 
language and how much how little 
English knows? Teachers Eng- 
lish foreign language hitherto 
have generally answered no. They 
have argued that the native 
language and culture affect his learn- 
ing English such extent that 
any attempt measure his capacity 
for learning English must involve the 
major points difference between 
his native language and English— 
phonetic, syntactic and semantic—and 
his capacity master them. For this 
reason, and also because presum- 
ably knows English, teachers 
English foreign language have 
maintained that any language apti- 
tude test for the foreign student must 
given his native language. Since 
would require several hundred sep- 
arate tests cover all the lan- 
guages represented the close 
50,000 foreign students American 
universities, the task preparing 
them would too enormous com- 
plete lifetime. 

Can these objections answered? 
One answer comes from experience 
with the MLAT itself. The test was 
equally successful predicting the 
performance 
dents “not only with one-week trial 
courses Mandarin Chinese, but 
with long and intensive courses [in] 
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Students listen the tester’s voice through earphones and record their reactions 


Arabic, Hindi, Spanish almost any 
Therefore, 
why this testing procedure 
work the Why 
Arabian, Hindi, Spanish other 
foreign students tested single 
instrument for English-learning apti- 
tude? 


language 


Another answer that one exam- 
ines the five parts the MLAT one 
finds that knowledge English 
essential for only two and 
Part all the student needs 
between and 444 when 
the sounds has been taught as- 
sociate with the numbers. Part 


Carroll, “Use MLAT Secondary 
Schools”, 155. 
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associates meaningless sound 
with newly learned graphic symbol. 
Since some the phonemes the 
sounds given are peculiar English, 
would seem that the foreigner’s 
capacity recognize them would 
learning the sound system English 
than would the American’s 
success learning that some un- 
known language. Part the bur- 
den memorizing both Kurdish and 
English paired words would give the 
student who knows little English 
advantage over one who knows 
none all; but, the list were 
slightly modified that 
Kurdish words could have their mean- 
ing represented pictures, this part 
the test would work-sample 
exercise that would measure any for- 


eign ability memorize 
vocabulary meaning 
with it. 

Can Parts and the MLAT 
modified that they can used 
test for the foreign student? 
giving the MLAT small class 
guistics throws some light 
problem. Four the students were 
native speakers Thai, Vietnamese, 
Chinese and Japanese; the other eight 
were Americans. Parts and 
the foreign students scored slightly 
higher than the 
one might expect, since they had 
proven their ability learn foreign 
language 
course language other than their 
own. Part IV, “Words Sen- 
surprisingly enough, their 


being graduate 


scores were considerably higher than 
those the American students. 
Part III, “Spelling Clues”, however, 
their scores were considerably lower 
than those the American students. 
The sample was too small justify 
anything but the most tentative con- 
clusions, but would seem that there 
way measure foreign stu- 
dent’s skill verbal manipulation 
through the use language other 
than his own, even though knows 
well. Part the MLAT would 
probably have eliminated from 
the test for foreign students—even 
for those who know English. 


Fortunately, Dr. statistics 
show that Parts and III are highly 
corollated and both relate the cri- 
terion accomplishment. 
words, Part itself could 


other 


most good job predicting 
aptitude Parts and together. 

The relatively high score the 
foreign students Part however, 
language structure can meas- 
own. That language could arti- 
ficial one structural features 
similar those English, perhaps 
the student who knows some English 
advantage over the one who 
knows none all. Part 
probably have replaced with 
items simpler structure less 
varied regardless whether English 
artificial language were used, 
but probably they could measure the 
language-structure sensitivity the 
student who knows English. Tests 
and answer sheets should the same 
for all persons being tested regardless 
their native language, 
should simple instruction sheet 
translated into the language the 
person taking the test. 


Only time can tell what form tests 
for predicting foreign 
pacities for English 
take. Whether the outline for prog- 
nostic test for foreign students de- 


will 


complex one such 
those being experimented with 
testing research projects supported 
National Defense Education 
funds will determine the form, the 
need and the lateness the hour 
urge that begin once task 
that science and our imaginations tell 
can and should done. 
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Music High the Rockies 


NORMAN SINGER 


over the United States and many 
foreign countries journey small 
town, high the Rocky Mountains, 
who gather together for the annual 
School. 

Aspen, once famous silver-mining 
town the still maintains 
Victorian flavor. The town very 
proud that never became 
town, even though the time the 
beginning the cultural renaissance, 
there were only some 600 residents. 

The Music School runs for nine 
weeks concurrently with the Festival, 
and the student Aspen 
opportunity not only the 
principles musical theory, but also 
hear his teacher put the principles 
guished faculty represents the world 
music. few the international 
artists the music program Aspen 
are Darius Milhaud, greatest 


and Dean the Aspen Music School. 
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living composer, Composer resi- 
dence; Hans Hotter, German baritone 
who has performed the Bayreuth 
and Salzburg Festivals; French mez- 
zo-soprano, Jennie Tourel; Canadian 
tenor, Leopold Simoneau, and Rosina 
Lhevinne the great Russian tradi- 
tion. These artists join leading Amer- 
icans such Adele Addison, Grant 
Johannesen, the Juilliard Quartet, 
Ruggiero Ricci, Beveridge Webster 
and conductor Izler Solomon the 
field music. 

Music Associates Aspen, 
non-profit organization formed 
1954 maintain the Aspen Music 
Festival and the Aspen Music School. 
These musical activities which were 
initiated the late Walter 
Paepcke are now administered 
elected administrative board well- 
members. The 
corporation maintains close affiliation 
with the Aspen Institute for Human- 
istic Studies, and the 
grams offer the student visitor 
cultural experience. 
The Goethe Bicentennial Convoca- 
tion 1949 marked the beginning 
international reputation and 
inspired the succeeding summer pro- 


R 


Hans Hotter, German baritone, shown 
above with Japanese student the Aspen 
Music School. Izler Solomon (at the left) 
conducts the Aspen Festival Orchestra dur- 
ing Festival concert. 
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grams which have attracted increas- 


ingly larger audiences. 

prime concern the Aspen 
Music School have the student 
listen and learn. Although students 
classes, performances such are not 
encouraged because the 
against premature professionalism 
which pushes the student level 
which will ultimately difficult for 
training and discipline. Our faculty 
carefully chosen acquaint the 
student with the highest standard 
There further opportunity, for 
the student, because the close 
faculty-student association, become 
acquainted, some extent, with the 
life artist. 

addition the nine-week school 
session and the concurrent Music Fes 
tival three weekly concerts, the 
summer program 
forums and panel discussions the 
field humanistic studies; film pres- 
entations, and special events. Con- 
ferences leaders business, labor, 
education and government hold fort- 
nightly meetings Aspen during 
July and August, and June there 
International Conference De- 
sign. Each student’s program cen- 
tered around major study one 
the following fields: piano, harpsi 
chord, voice, opera studio, speech 
diction, 
chamber music, conducting, compo 
sition, wind instruments, percussion, 
teachers’ course and young 
string program. 

The Festival musicians who form 
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the School faculty for the session 
perform series concerts which 
create integrated program rep- 
ertoire. The concert series enables 
the student perceive the growth 
musical ideas and techniques 
way which usually impossible 
achieve attending any number 
individual concerts. All concerts and 
Festival and School events, 
lectures, panel and forum discus- 
sions sponsored the Aspen Insti- 
tute for Humanistic Studies, 
cluded part the curriculum. 

The fee for tuition, room and board 
for the nine-week program $645. 
Approximately per cent the 
student body receives some scholar- 
ship assistance. Through 
arrangement between the Aspen Mu- 
sic Festival and Music School, the 
Department State and the Insti- 
tute International Education three 
full scholarships are offered each year 
foreign students the United 
States who are Department State 
grantees. Scholarship applications 
must received April 15. (Fur- 
ther information and applications may 
obtained from Mr. Norman Singer, 
Aspen Music School, 111 West 57th 
Street, New York, New York. 

which people hear and perform great 
music makes questionable the com- 
monplace saying that music 
international language. However, 
Aspen, listen and perform 
international atmosphere, and this 
another the attractions that brings 
students and visitors from all parts 
the world one America’s great 
summer music centers. 
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International Organizations 


The articles which follow comprise special News Bulletin 

section organizations working international education. 

These articles describe the purposes and programs five such 

organizations whose recent activities have come our attention. 

Two the groups have headquarters the United States. 

One, the International Schools Foundation, active throughout 

the world. The other, the KHMER Student Association, 

Cambodian student organization the U.S. The third article 

this series describes the British Council, the chief organiza- 

tion England for promoting British educational and cultural 


work other countries. The fourth article devoted the 


Netherlands Universities dation for International Co-opera- 
tion the Hague, and the last tells the National Science 


Foundation’s new office Japan. 
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International Schools for Overseas 
American Children 


JOHN 


“The way improve the perform- 
ance the overseas 
wrote Harlan Cleveland and his asso- 
ciates recently, “is catch them 
while they are still 
the processes formal 

Throughout Asia, the Middle East 
growing number schools originated 
overseas Americans offer unique 
possibilities for U.S. children de- 
velop the enduring intercultural un- 
derstanding and competencies essen- 
tial successful international coop- 
eration. 

carry out our vital programs 
diplomacy, industrial development, 
tance, more than 100,000 American 
civilians live abroad, and their num- 
bers will increase during the years 
ahead. Whether the American family 
serves Paris Pnom Penh, the 


Cleveland, Gerard Mangone 
and John Clarke Adams, The Overseas 
1960), 301. 


JOHN BROOKS President the Inter- 


national Schools Foundation. 
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BROOKS 


wish for family unity strong that 
efforts the U.S. government and 
private industry recruit and retain 
top-flight people for overseas service 
would severely hampered 
schools were available for their chil- 
dren prospective host countries. 
Numbering the thousands, the 
young overseas Americans are edu- 
NATO countries and few others, 
many youngsters attend military de- 
schools. Hundreds others 
are enrolled schools. 
Europe, absorb others and some stu- 
dents attend “company schools”, op- 
erated great cost business and 
industrial concerns, mostly 
areas the Middle East, Africa and 
\sia where there are suitable local 
group large international schools, 
which have developed adequate 
space accommodate some the 
cated few other nations, mostly 
Western Europe. Typified the 
United Nations International School 
New York, which has counterparts 


te 


: 


several cities Europe, these in- 
ternational schools are characterized 
their 


‘tions, community support, student 


bodies and curricula. 


However, what happens 
American child’s education when 
lives with his parents such places 
Damascus Baghdad, Khartoum 
Mogadiscio? cities such 
these and dozens others, American 
parents find that existing schools can- 
not accept their children. Local law 
may prohibit admission foreign 
voungsters for political reasons 
simply because the existing educa- 
are overcrowded. 
Even when local schools admit 
Americans, major curriculum differ- 
ences may present great difficulties 
the U.S. child. Even more important, 
the average length residence 
overseas Americans seldom exceeds 
two three years any one loca- 
tion. the end that time, the 
family generally moves another 
post country with another culture 
and language. When local school in- 
struction not English, the young 
overseas American cannot 
pected master the new language 
before proceeding with his education. 

Under these circumstances, Ameri- 
can parents abroad during the past 
years have pooled their experi- 
ence, gathered whatever materials 
were hand, added resourcefulness 
and strenuous efforts and have cre- 
ated schools for their children. Seventy 
such schools have been organized 
since World War some coun- 
tries Asia, the Middle East, Africa 
and Europe. The average age the 


schools seven Unrecognized 
part because their recent estab- 
lishment, these schools are without 
public sponsorship and have little 
private support. The parent-spon- 
sors therefore must serve not only 
the school governing group, but often 
caretakers and carpenters, librar- 
ians and teachers, curriculum experts 
and administrators. With remarkable 
inventiveness and tenacity, parents 
pitch accomplish whatever jobs 
need done. 


Though some the 
were started multi-national parent 
groups, the majority 
sponsored Americans. The reasons 
are several. For one, Americans out- 
number other foreign groups many 
locations. Often they have more re- 
sources, however meagre, 
command than representatives 
other nations. But nation after 
nation, once the 
munity school has overcome its 
problems survival, space has been 
made for children other nations 
whose parents are serving the same 
location. result, when classes be- 
gin tomorrow these 
scattered 
children from less than nations 
will attend. The highly international 
nature many the classrooms 
exemplified school organized 
parents the American and British 
diplomatic corps Moscow. There, 
nations—including Israel and the 
United Arab 
sented among 100 children. 


all, the schools enroll least 
18,000 children. the 12,000 Ameri- 
can students, one half come from 
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families employed the U.S. gov- 
ernment (the staffs our embassies, 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration missions, the U.S. Informa- 
tion Service and related government 
governmental service agencies. The 
other per cent the children re- 
nesses and industries with multi- 
national operations. 

The International Schools Founda- 
tion New York and Washington, 
founded 1955, has long recognized 
that overseas schools 
sible for the thousands families 
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class the American School New Delhi. This school recently received 
U.S. government grant develop demonstration school program. 


who maintain our gravely important 
programs abroad. The Foundation 
also recognizes that these schools re- 
present new intercultural frontier, 
but realizes the 
lems which confront the schools due 
their isolation, inadequate recogni- 
tion their importance and conse- 
quent lack financial 
sional support. 

Late 1959, ISF obtained 
matching-funds grant from the Ford 
Foundation for the establishment 
general liaison services meet some 
the most urgent needs the 


bed 


Indian teacher with children many na- 
tions the American School New Delhi. 


With additional grant 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, last 
ISF completed survey the 
number, characteristics 
ties. The picture that emerged shows 
the overseas schools be, generally, 
triumph continuing community 
effort over complex 
difficult odds. For example, 
come most the schools consists 
almost entirely educational allow- 
ances provided government and 
allowances, paid the schools 
tuitions, cannot applied capital 


national schools open U.S. children 
Latin America, since 1943 the Inter- 
American Schools Service, which makes 
use funds appropriated the Con- 
gress for this purpose. 


needs and are not properly adjusted 
meet costs operation. One 
among many consequences that 
housed residences apartment 
buildings, Quonset huts 
barracks. One school holds 
dairy barn and another wing 
palace which formerly housed 
these quarters may sound, none was 
built for school use. Physical layout 
awkward, areas often 
are lacking and classrooms 
lighted and overcrowded. 

second group problems hinges 
the brevity the overseas family’s 
average term residence 
over per cent among stu- 
dents, 


overseas community 
the staff and administration for the 
schools. The result 
programs 
The diversity national origin and 
the swift turnover 
mand the development special ad- 
missions, placement and transfer pro- 
cedures well testing and guid- 
ance programs. However, most the 
schools lack more than minimal 
program these essential areas. 
Most the schools lack the wide 
texts, library books, teacher 
training materials and other publica- 
tions used by cood schools at home 
Correspondence courses, designed for 
individual rather than group use, are 
often employed the basis the 
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rowed courses study developed 
cellent for U.S. community needs, but 
which way relate the location 
multi-national nature the over- 
seas school. 

aid the schools 
ing these numerous handicaps—and 
others--ISF maintains 
and liaison service help them bene- 
fit from resources available through 
the U.S. government. The ISF profes- 
sional services, tailored the needs 
individual schools and developed 
number educational organizations 
include: 

—recruitment and screening ad- 

ministrators and teachers for the 
overseas schools which are able 
import staff from the 
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Dr. Brooks receives Japanese language lesson the American School 


—professional advice and 
materials for curriculum develop- 
ment 

school supplies 

materials for better testing, ad- 
missions programs 

—field services through visits the 
schools members the ISF 
professional staff and consultant 
group. 

are essential the 
grams and facilities while continuing 
play their basic role “family 
essential the success 
our diplomatic, industrial 
programs abroad. 

Most overseas schools could further 

enlarge their purposes and assume 
additional The 
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overseas school quickly 
regarded the local community 
demonstration center western 
democracy, cultural values and edu- 
cational systems. Without proper sup- 
port, such school unfortunately may 
become embarrassing refutation 
the very values professed 
cedures urged democratizing and 
educational programs overseas. Yet 
where host country conditions permit 
and where professional and financial 
support the overseas 
school has extraordinary potential 
its role demonstration center. 
opening its doors the local com- 
munity, the school can provide 
showcase for teaching and adminis- 
trative techniques, guidance and test- 
ing programs, extracurricular activi- 
ties 
ships. can exhibit the best texts, 
teaching aids and 
and services. can become train- 
ing ground for teachers the host 
colleges education. can 
serve model school building 
construction. The best results edu- 
cational excellence are the students 
chool educates. demonstra- 
tion center the fullest sense, there- 
fore, requires inclusion 
dren along with the 
dents and their peers 
nations. 


Currently, about the 
parent-sponsored enroll 
substantial number host country 
children—in all, some 
residents. The remaining schools 
must exclude their admission because 
which capable eventual removal. 


Local law may prohibit attendance 
local children; may that too 
English with sufficient competence 
profit from instruction 
foreign residents may prohibitively 
high for most local parents—and, 
present, the schools usually lack sub- 
stantial scholarship resources; often 
the school already overcrowded 
with the American children for whom 
was built, and finally, there al- 
ways the question whether 
genuinely the long-range interest 
the local child enroll him 
school whose curriculum 
necessarily prepare him com- 
petent, adjusted person his own 
culture. This last condition varies, 
course, according the nature the 
school, the culture which 
located and the backgrounds and 
possible future the 
concerned. 


Most schools, given some degree 
freedom, could begin fulfill the 
role demonstration center with 
series small, exploratory, carefully 
outside 
the regular 
which would bring local children and 
overseas students together equal 
terms and with mutual advantage 
developing international understand- 

meet the initial financial needs 
establishing demonstration centers, 
few schools have received grants 
counterpart funds available some 
countries for such purposes under 
Public Law 480, the Agricultural 
Surplus Disposal Act. One num- 
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Pupils with their teacher the International School one 
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the largest overseas schools serviced ISF, consider cash transaction 


ber criteria which the requesting 
school must meet receive these 
grants enrollment substantial 
number children the host coun- 
try. However, many countries make 
such enrollments illegal, 
funds are available only few 
steadily decreasing. 

Beyond serving “personnel facili- 
ties” and demonstration centers, there 
formative years their lives the 
heart cultures little known and 
still less understood most our 
nation’s adult population. 
dents tend, moreover, su- 
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perior intellectual capacity. Many 
overseas schools could help build the 
corps American youth who attend 
them into adults with unparalleled 
stock information attitudes 
needed the population large, 
educators areas international 
cooperation. Many 
are already working achieve this 
Twenty-three the schools 
teach the local language—some with 
excellent results, 
response local law. About half 
the schools employ local nationals 
teachers. fair number schools 
incorporate study the local culture 
into their curricula, usually social 
studies, art and perhaps music. Sur- 
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prisingly, written materials for such 
study are difficult find most 
the host countries; but the area 
the school’s location itself serves 
the resource. Field trips, 
speakers from the local community, 
inter-school 
strengthen these beginnings area 
studies programs. 

least one overseas school will 
commence full-fledged area studies 
curriculum this fall. Under sponsor- 
ship ISF, with financial aid from 
Carnegie Corporation grant, the 
American School Japan will offer 
intensive Japanese-language, area- 
studies program selected secondary 
school September. 
Japanese language instruction begins 
the American School Japan 
the lower grades and continues 
Officials the U.S. Embassy and 
Foreign Institute, among 
many others, have hailed the program 
ing least few young overseas 
meeting world problems tomorrow. 

Yet another equally 
role the overseas school might play 
that laboratory for experimenta- 
tion international education. 
other group schools composed 
such diverse student 
such varied cultural backgrounds, 
striving meet many conflicting 
earlier many differing educa- 
tional systems. better place could 
found than the classrooms 


these schools test competing claims 
international educationists. For 
example, does every major system 
education perhaps 
some special advantage that might 
adopted all? there basic com- 
plex attitudes, skills and informa- 
tion which might with advantage 
taught all the world’s children? 
the educational problems less 
advanced nations offer 
more privileged countries? 
perimental 
schools may seem somewhat remote, 
view the hardships they face, 
but should kept mind and 
approached gradually, when feasible, 
the schools and the agencies 
which serve them. 

parents display pioneer 
meeting the educational 
they knowingly take some 
maintain family unity and meet 
the needs family life. 
perience the deep satisfaction par- 
ticipating directly the design and 
development their children’s edu- 
cation. But the burden overseas 
education frequently too heavy for 
parents alone. The time has come for 
more help from home—both financial 
Otherwise the overseas 
schools will seldom able carry 
out, well they might, their basic 
task personnel facilities; nor will 
they approach the added dimensions 
international service which are 
uniquely theirs because their loca- 
tions and the diverse national origins 
their students. 
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The KHMER Student Association 


KYLIN CHHOR 


August 1959, group Cam- 
bodian students the United States 
organized the KHMER Student As- 
sociation aid other Cambodian 
students coming the U.S. for study 
adjust their new environment, 
establish and solidarity 
among students away 
from home and promote interna- 
tional understanding well greater 
knowledge Cambodia. Its member- 
ship open every Cambodian 
student this country who wishes 
join serving these purposes 
cordance with the 
tution the Association. Cambodian 
students several nations throughout 
the world—in France, Belgium, Japan 
and Canada—have groups 
student unions represent the Cam- 
bodian voice the country 


which they are 


KYLIN CHHOR, graduate Bucknell 
University where studied sociology and 
politic al science, is now studying interna- 
American University Washington, D.C 
Upon return Cambodia, Mr. Chhor hopes 
use his educational experience 
the Cambodian people, 
through teaching. 
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Almost all Cambodian students 
the United States are members the 
KHMER Student Association. Most 
have received scholarships either from 
the State 
Institute International Education, 


Department 
from the Asia Foundation from the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. (Some high school students re- 
ceive scholarships from the American 
they are attending. 

For the most part, the students are 
physics, chemistry, pharmacy, engi- 
neering, 
However, some liberal arts subjects 
such political science, economics, 
sociology, business administration and 
international relations are 
ied. the present time there are 
approximately stu- 
dents the U.S. They usually remain 
the U.S. for four until they 
receive the Bachelor Arts Science 
degree. When they return home, their 
the Cambodian national government. 

United States are determined that the 
KHMER Student Association become 


the image our student population 


the KHMER convention group discussion takes place the International House, Denver. 


America. believe that although 
United States, our 
our spirit closeness, unity 
unanimous collaboration alive 
framework. believe also that 
KHMER will help achieve some 
our goals the United States and 
will help help other Cambodians 
who wish come the U.S. con- 
tinue their studies. Through KHMER 
can work find ways both 
understanding others—foreign 
dents from other countries well 
Americans with whom live our 
helping them understand and 
our country. believe this 
type person-to-person contact the 
best way promote international un- 
derstanding—an understanding which 
will ease present world tensions, con- 
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flicts, suspicions and 
will ultimately lead 
tional friendship which crucial 
us, the young generation. 

foreign students America, 
meet innumerable problems adjust- 
ment. Our ultimate success 
greatly depends our 
ability overcome these problems. 
Each student must independently face 
the flood new experiences which 
greet him from the moment 
rives the United States. matter 
who counsels, guides, 
escorts him, the fundamental process 
adaptation and acclimation must 
accomplished the student. 
gradually adjusts the American 
way life, difficult achievement 
since must contend with many 
from the tropics, feel the shock 
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cold for the first time. must learn 
about American customs and manners 
and the value the dollar. All these 
are strange any newcomer. ad- 
dition, there are both personal and 
academic problems which arise from 
our ignorance the 
guage. 
school English not sufficient for the 
tasks face. This language defi- 
ciency, plus the American system 
higher education, which differs from 
the systems with which 
miliar, provokes another set trou- 
bles. arrive poorly prepared for 
such adjustments because the lack 
information home. 


Who will help the newly arrived 
Cambodian adjust American 
and academic The orientation 
program for newly 
students each summer, 
most informative is, 
somehow, not sufficient preparation 
for the student who must improve 
his English and learn entirely new 
way life. Because the student 
poorly prepared, unable enjoy 
fully the opportunities given him. 
“stand his own feet” needs 
additional help many kinds. 

provide this additional help 
newly arrived Cambodian students 
the U.S. one the duties the 
members KHMER. Our organiza- 
tion designed help the new stu- 
dents understand all the problems 
they will face and prepare them 
meet these problems adjustment 
successfully that their 
America will both rewarding and 
lasting value. hope that with 
our help these new students will 
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able understand and participate 
everyday life the United States and 
will get the most out their stay 
here. 

addition, the KHMER Student 
Association aids all the Cambodian 
students America know, under- 
stand and help each other any 
difficult situation and any critical 
moment. exchange points view 
about different aspects American 
life and about what hear from 
home through letters and learn 
each annual convention the Asso- 
understand our individual roles 
Cambodians the new generation— 
what must and how are 
use our knowledge 
make our contribution our coun- 
needs. 

Yearbook and 
other publications inform all 
activities students the United 
States and Cambodians living the 
community international students. 

Every year members the 
KHMER Student Association have 
opportunity meet and get know 
each other our annual convention 
There, unite discuss our prob- 
lems and exchange our viewpoints. 
Last summer our annual convention 
was held Denver, Colorado. 
opened the convention with 
union. Each afternoon the three- 
day convention was left open for out- 
door activities. During the evenings 
engaged many informal discus- 
sions and exchanged viewpoints 
educational experiences 
tunities America, national and 


international political events and our 
duties Cambodians and 
national students. 


the close our convention, 
organized international party, the 
Cambodian evening, where told 
our guests about the history and 
civilization our country the 
purposes our organization. per- 
formed mimic folk songs and dances 
and showed our guests some popular 
games the Cambodian people. 
also had colorful display help 
our American international 
friends learn more about our country. 

There are few KHMER activities 
during the year other than the annual 
convention, because must devote 
most our time study 
cause our finances are limited. Some 
on-campus celebrations are organized 
occasions such the Cambodian 
New Year and Independence Day. 
The Association 
activity voluntary basis. 

The dynamics for understanding 
between people and nations 
vided programs exchange 
persons and exchange students. 
The provision opportunities for 
education expression deep 
concern help others and creates 
good will. 

Students from abroad 
the chance study the United 
States will see with their own eyes 
what America really is. The univer- 
sity years are memorable for Cam- 
bodian students the United States. 
will take back our country not 
only diploma degree, not only 
theoretical and practical knowledge, 


which cut across time and distance. 
The eagerness Americans make 
feel home constitutes one the 
many joys our life America. The 
America help them achieve 
understanding America 
and Americans. us, discovering 
America for ourselves means the lay- 
ing brick the great edifice 
international understanding 
operation. Not only learn more 
about America, but our being the 
U.S. helps Americans learn more 
about Cambodia and its people. 

Contact with other 
dents creates additional opportunities 
with other countries and peoples 
the world. With these educational 
opportunities which bring about full 
national friendship students 
from all parts the world, the inter- 
national cause, world peace, will not 
far-off dream the future. 

hope that every member our 
Association will enjoy 
vantage all opportunities 
mote understanding and international 
friendship during his stay 
university. The Student 
Association will all its capacity 
assist its members the achieve- 
ment such aims. will every- 
thing its power initiate contacts 
and relations with other international 
student groups promoting interna- 
tional understanding 
groups which might help achieve 
these aims. 
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The British Council 


PAUL REED 


Twenty-seven years ago group 
citizens decided 
that the time had come supplement 
and reinforce diplomatic and 
commercial relations with other coun- 
tries extending contacts include 
sional and cultural fields. With the 
active support the British govern- 
ment, they founded the British Coun- 
defined its Royal Charter are the 
promotion wider knowledge 
the United Kingdom and the 
language abroad and the develop- 
ment closer cultural relations with 
other countries. 


perhaps typical British in- 
stitutions that Parliament should pro- 
vide most the funds—at present 
enable independent body such 
the Council act the main agent 
for British educational 
work overseas. The execu- 
tive committee members rep- 
British life such the 
Commons, universities, arts, sciences, 


PAUL REED Director the Information 
Department the British Council. 
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trade unions and industry. The exec- 
utive committee includes nine mem- 
bers appointed ministers, thus 
ensuring close contact with relevant 
Departments State. are fortu- 
nate also have available the 
advisory committees and panels the 
best possible academic 
sional advice and assistance the 
many subjects with which deal. 


branches knowledge which 
Britain has something 
offer, but are not responsible for 
explaining British views current 
strictly commercial information. Our 
work based the cooperation 
many organizations, both official 
give help. 

Principles governing our work have 
developed over the years 
tical experience. One that all 
our work should seek mutual 
advantage—both the United King- 
dom and the other country con- 
cerned. Thus, wherever work, the 
nature the demand determines the 
nature the work; not seek 
force our services unwilling 
customers. Another principle that 
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The British Council arranges for overseas students visit families Britain. 


best, when possible, for the 
overseas visitor student come 
the United Kingdom 
through personal observation and ex- 
perience. This principle underlies the 
large part our effort which de- 
voted fostering contacts between 
sions, education, science (including 
and the arts. the field 
international exchange the visit 
the surest foundation for mutual un- 
derstanding and the surest safeguard 
against falsehood. The visitor able 
form his own impression our 
country—its shortcomings well 
its 


There are now 
dents from overseas Britain, the 
great majority whom come from 
developing areas, notably Africa, in- 
cluding 6,000 from Nigeria, nearly 
2,000 from Ghana, about 1,000 each 
from Kenya and Uganda and over 
600 from Sierra Leone. Britons may 
justifiably proud the contribu- 
tion they are making this way 
the technical and economic advance- 
ment the less-developed countries. 
The British Council proud play 
part this immense operation. 

Our part not provide the 
education and training for students 
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though are responsible for placing 
many the students suitable in- 
stitutions. About quarter the 
total number overseas students 
Britain attend universities. 
mainder receive their 
tions, with industrial and commercial 
firms, local government and else- 
where. Nor, except for our own 
scholars and bursars, does the Coun- 
cil provide financial assistance. Our 
part try ensure that the social 
aspects the student’s stay 
country are profitable him, 
his country and the United King- 
dom, the academic 
aspects his visit. 

The social adjustment visiting 
students cannot left chance. 


Most visiting students come from 
countries very different from our own. 
try meet their needs 
variety ways such the following: 
providing brief introductory courses 
life Britain, either Council 
centers overseas before they leave 
the United Kingdom; meeting stu- 
dents their arrival; finding suitable 
accommodations for them—our lodg- 
ings registers now include over 14,000 
inspected lodgings and families who 
take paying guests; running club cen- 
ters cities the United King- 
dom where members 
lectures, discussions and social func- 


tions and obtain advice many 
their problems—membership these 
centers has doubled over the last few 
vears total nearly 10,000; 


Couriers the British Council meeting students board ship Tilbury. They 
will accompany the students London where they will help them find lodgings. 
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organizing private hospitality Brit- 
ish homes; arranging holiday courses, 
visits and tours 
periods during week ends 
tions. 

Overseas students Britain have 
not only increased enormously 
50,000 now—they have also become 
more widely spread throughout the 
United Kingdom. This greater dis- 
persion makes difficult for our 
factorily outlying groups 
dents. have tried meet their 
problems through system 
time local correspondents. Thus, 
obtain much additional voluntary as- 
sistance from individuals and organi- 
zations. 

spite the increase numbers 
overseas students, there remains 
large unsatisfied demand from other 
countries for places British educa- 
tional institutions. This problem con- 
stantly recurs discussions between 
Council representatives 
tional authorities home and over- 
seas, but quick solution 
sight. Another problem that 
are not able bring many United 
Kingdom students we—or they— 
would like into the activities 
organize for overseas students, since 
the great increase the numbers 
overseas students has not vet been 
matched corresponding increase 
the size our centers. London, 
where about half the overseas stu- 
dents are congregated, have just 
arranged for the building much 
larger center. 


Every vear the Council also looks 


after some 6,000 senior visitors who 
come Britain study, observe 
and make contact with their coun- 
terparts and colleagues our coun- 
try. small proportion these visits 
are financed the Council, but the 
great majority are paid for the 
visitors, their governments 
national organizations. many cases 
are responsible for finding places 
for visitors appropriate institutions 
higher education. There has been 
great proportionate increase the 
number visitors coming for scien- 
tific and technical purposes, reflecting 
the growing demand from developing 
countries for advice and assistance 
these fields. There also has been 
considerable increase the 
responsibilities for administering fel- 
lowship and similar programs the 
United Kingdom. (Administration 
this context includes the placing 
postgraduates and others suitable 
institutions, well providing other 
services.) The Council administers 
total fellowship and scholarship 
the United Kingdom, 
United Nations Agencies, 
foundations and trusts and industry. 
The total number fellows and 
scholars under these schemes exceeds 
2,000 year. interesting note 
that this work often can carried 
differences political systems. 

general, the Council’s 
Britain perform many the 
duties host—to ensure that the 
visitor feels welcome, that meets 
the kind people has come 
see, that has the kind program 
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wants and that his accommoda- 
tions and other 
satistactorily settled. The provision 
these services involves 
operation between Council staff over- 
seas and home. 

are also responsible for organ- 
izing much smaller outward flow 
British specialists and lecturers whose 
object not only convey ex- 
change knowledge and information 
many fields, but also promote per- 
sonal contacts between people like 
interests Britain and overseas, and 
strengthen mutual understanding 
and respect. Many these visits are 
part two schemes for university 
interchange which the 
ministers. 

One the Council’s 
overseas teaching the English lan- 
guage, and present there are more 
than 50,000 students English under 
the Council’s auspices. Sometimes 
work through British Institutes which 
set for the primary purpose 
conducting English classes. Some- 
times work collaboration with 
new existing Anglophile societies. 
The latter method used especially 
teach English cooperating with 
the educational institutions 
countries concerned. recent years 
this method has been strikingly de- 
veloped response requests from 
many parts the world where Eng- 
lish the key higher education. 
help the training local teach- 
ers English, advise, when 
invited, about syllabuses 
books and are beginning 
ticipate the teaching English 
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television. help recruit British 
teachers for service overseas who are 
qualified not only teach their sub- 
ject (whether English some other 
subject) but also, through extracur- 
ricular activities, demonstrate the 
British conception education 
institution not confined the class- 
room. 


Another our main tasks the 
administration 100 lending and ref- 
libraries, containing about 
1,000,000 books. Due our work 
this field more British books and peri- 
odicals are now available overseas, 
primarily meet the demand stu- 
dents and others who require them 
for their studies. Finally, work 
help display the best British 
drama, music and the 
abroad. Here there are geographical 
and financial difficulties overcome, 
but try give some recognition, 
far our means permit, the 
cultural elements British life both 
their traditional and their contem- 
porary forms. 

The work carried 
approximately countries. With 
the support the British government, 
recently have entered upon 
period fairly rapid expansion. Our 
aims remain the same. seek 
work which welcome the 
overseas country and which will also, 
the long run, benefit the United 
Kingdom. try promote and 
strengthen mutual understanding and 
friendship between the reader and his 


author, between the pupil his 


teacher, between and 
his between Britain and the rest 
the world. 


The Netherlands Universities Foundation 


for International Co-operation 


VRIES 


Like many postwar instruments 
cooperation, 
Netherlands Universities Foundation 
young. history barely cov- 
ers one decade. April 1950 the 
Minister Education the Nether- 
lands appointed committee 
vestigate the possibilities university 
participation the field technical 
assistance and international coopera- 
tion. This investigation resulted 
academy, 
which later became the Institute 
Social Studies the Hague. The 
Netherlands universities, January 
11, 1952, established NUFFIC 
joint organization sponsor this In- 
stitute and the same time start 
tional orientation cooperation. 
NUFFIC, like the Institute Social 
Studies, although receives subsidy 
from the Ministry Education, 
independent, private foundation oper- 
ating under charter and governed 


lands Universities Foundation for Interna- 
tional Co-operation and Rector the 
Social Studies. 


left, the Municipal University, Amsterdam 
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board elected the Nether- 
lands Universities. Prince 
Bernhard the Netherlands its 
honorary chairman. 

During the first four years its 
existence, NUFFIC concentrated 
organizing the Institute Social 
Studies. March 1956, the Institute 
became separate foundation under 
board trustees and during the 
last five years only NUFFIC could 
develop ramifications its program. 
Still the relation between the two 
foundations very close. Their com- 
mon headquarters the former Royal 
Palace the Noordeinde, the Hague, 
made available for the International 
Academic Institute Queen 
Juliana 1951. The government and 
the municipality the Hague have 
remodeled the building for offices, 
classrooms and living rooms for 

essence, NUFFIC stands ready 
support all international activities 
Netherlands universities. will, 
however, generally only 
initiative where joint action needed 
where unmet needs 
national activities which NUFFIC 
and the universities the Nether- 


include summer 


courses, organized jointly with all 


with individual universities, some- 
times conjunction with foreign 
universities; series week-end con- 
ferences for foreign students, and 
documentations the contents and 
values degrees and 
quired students from other coun- 
tries applying for advanced status 
one our universities. 

The Netherlands government, 
through NUFFIC, offers scholarships 
for participants admitted the In- 
stitute Social Studies another 
international course. 
ting, also makes grants foreign 
students, working for their doctorates 
one the Netherland universities. 
far, about such grants have 
been given. 

Four years ago NUFFIC started 
quarterly bulletin, Higher Education 
and Research, published English, 
French, German and Spanish, with 
more than 8,000 copies distributed 
widely. This bulletin publicizes scien- 
tific contributions Dutch scholars 
which may general interest 
elsewhere and work foreign schol- 
ars who are the Netherlands 
are writing about the Netherlands. 
The bulletin generally has feature 
which Dutch scholars have made 
specific contributions. 
serves promote international scien- 
tific cooperation publicizing activ- 
ities and events the Netherlands. 
Some these activities are organized, 
sponsored supported NUFFIC. 
month course hydraulic engineer- 
ing, six-month course industrial 
management and and 


nine-month international 
sanitary engineering which 
sponsored the Organization 
European Economic Cooperation 
project European higher education. 
NUFFIC also provides information 
the Netherlands about international 
“Chronicle” special supplement 
the monthly magazine, Universiteit 
Hogeschool University and Uni- 
for professors and 
staff the Dutch universities and 
research-institutes. The “Chronicle” 
offers articles events the field 
international scientific cooperation; 
book reviews; news items, 
nouncements conferences, seminars 
and other international scientific ac- 
tivities. 

the summer 1960, NUFFIC 
organized seminar with 
from NATO “Present Problems 
Concerning the Structure and Evolu- 
tion the Galactic 1961, 
the summer course science will 
devoted “Fundamental Problems 
Statistical NUFFIC 
organizes summer session almost 
three weeks for the combined Nether- 
lands universities “Trends Mod- 
ern Civilization”. The eleventh session 
will held Amsterdam 1961, 
and this session will discuss “National 
Values World Community”. 
NUFFIC also helps some American 
universities organize 
courses seminars the Nether- 


Dutch term hogeschool difficult 
translate since, like the university, the 
hogeschool provides doctorate, 
has less than three faculties, the legal 
minimum for 
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aerial view the 


lands. Assistance has been received 
and Lake Erie College. 

acting 


NUFFIC 


recent 


outside, 


conferences and has 
ence which will enable organize 
larger number such conferences 
the coming years. 

NUFFIC maintains lively inter- 
est the cultural adaptation for- 
eign students this country, and 
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University Amsterdam 


cooperation with the Foreign Student 
Service and the Department for For- 
Education, NUFFIC 
introductory courses for foreign stu- 
Each 


week and provides lectures aspects 


dents. course lasts for one 
life the Netherlands num- 
ber prominent speakers. also 
has conducted some surveys among 
foreign students. 

NUFFIC, like its offspring (the 
and other international courses 


markable for two features. The first 
that has been established all 
Dutch universities—those run the 
state, municipality, religious and sec- 
ular private bodies alike—(and has 
succeeded remaining joint activ- 
sity life.) course, the small size 
number (11) cooperating organi- 
zations has made cooperation and 
unison easier. Yet, remarkable 
that joint action has proved 
successful. The second 
these international activities that 
practically all are conducted 
foreign language, English. (Re- 
cently, French has received more ai- 
tention.) not know another 
European country, where the univer- 
sity professors travel meet students 
outside their university there 
conduct course foreign lan- 
guage. 1950, one the first con- 
clusions the advisory committee 
was that, the Netherlands univer- 
sities really were eager cater 
foreign students’ needs, they should 
willing use one the major 
modern languages. For practical rea- 
sons, English was the first choice and 

The Netherlands small country 
and the number foreign students 
its universities small, precisely 
because language barrier. 
cannot expect that this situation will 
soon change. However, due our 
concentration specific problems 
interest foreign students and schol- 
ars and use foreign language, the 
Netherlands has developed string, 
almost network, institutions 


specializing international issues; 
problems economic and social de- 
velopment; methods policies 
the fields engineering 
and medicine developing countries. 
Participants our programs come 
from ali parts the world and find 
environment created for their specific 
needs. know the problems 
man woman entering very 
ent cultural environment, these 
problems cannot organized away. 
one course institute not create 
the hesitations and frustrations which 
result from unequal dialogue between 
individual visitor and massive 
community, which the situation 
present. “The proof the pudding 
the and the proof 
university program its alumni. 
There now are about 800 alumni 
Netherlands universities programs 
(not counting participants 
short courses) spread over some 
countries. Their reactions 
nificant. Our alumni can judged 
the way they act and react upon 
return their own country. The joy 
they show revisiting the Nether- 
lands, only for few days 
occasional visit Western Europe, 
significant. After all, the lasting ties 
between persons and institutions are 
the test international cooperation. 
NUFFIC looks forward its tenth 
anniversary early 1962 with the 
ices its second decade work 
international academic exchange. 
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The National Science Foundation Japan 


HENRY 


recently 
Tokyo office the National Science 
Foundation the nature ex- 
periment, our first statement what 
hope accomplish Japan must 
necessarily tentative one. 

lished the National Science Founda- 
tion was passed the Congress (PL 
1950. Responsibilities assigned 
NSF which have bearing the 
Tokyo activity briefly are: 

—to encourage national policy 
research 
science education 

—to support basic research and 
appraise the impact research 
technology and general 
fare 

fellowships 
scholars 

—to foster the 
scientific among 
scientists the United States 
and foreign countries. 

the more than ten years since 

the establishment the Foundation, 


HENRY BIRNBAUM Deputy 
the National Science Foundation 
Tokyo. 
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its programs have grown and its role 
national science has developed 
with the acceptance NSF cen- 
tral responsibility for science policy 
and planning, especially the areas 
basic research, science education 
basic research; 1960, $60,000,000. 
1952, NSF provided approximately 
$1,500,000 for science education; 
1960, $65,000,000. 1952, NSF had 
virtually program strengthen 
grams; and 1960, $4,500,000 were 
provided for such purposes. 


major function has continued 
education. has, the same time, 
undertaken the difficult assignment 
the condition, organization 
and financing American science 
provide factual basis for the de- 
velopment national science policy. 
the past five under the ur- 
ging the Congress and the scien- 
tific community, NSF also has em- 
barked major program im- 
prove techniques for storing and dis- 
seminating information. 

the vears since establish- 
ment, has undertaken number 
special programs. One the most 


important was the support the 
International Geophysical Year. The 
Foundation’s funding the IGY, ad- 
ministered cooperation with the 
National 
marked the first time that 
ticipated this kind large-scale, 
international activities had been very 
modest ones such limited support 
outstanding research abroad and 
attendance American scientists 
international meetings. second sig- 
nificant and large-scale 
national activity the Antarctic 
Research Program. 
nations, had its start during the In- 
ternational Geophysical Year. now 
serves the major 
international scientific research. NSF 
administers the U.S. Antarctic Re- 
search Program and provides support 
for American participation this 
program through grants 
tracts with universities, government 
agencies institutions for 
conducting southern polar investiga- 
tions. third relatively new NSF in- 
ternational scientific activity the 
program international 
education, which was 
promote cooperation 
United States and other nations 
problems facing science education, 
science teacher training 
exchange science scholars. 
Perhaps the Foundation’s greatest 
current impetus toward the develop- 
scientific program its 
American 


science promoting the interchange 
information between American and 
foreign scientists. This area suscep- 
tible cooperative development. 
The Office Science Information 
Service the Foundation has the res- 
finding ways make 
the results foreign research avail- 
able American scientists. Presently 
per cent the results foreign 
cause the language barrier. Less 
than two per cent our scientists 
can penetrate this barrier Russian, 
Polish, Italian, Chinese Japanese. 
Add the language barrier other 
graphic techniques and various eco- 
nomic factors, and the 
approaching foreign science informa- 
tion becomes indeed difficult. Yet, the 
aims and methods all 
searchers are similar and the results 
their work could and 
profitably shared all. 

1958 the Foundation established 
the Office Special International 
Programs. This office was 
growth the International Geophys- 
ical Year office which, working with 
the U.S. National Committee under 
the National Academy Sciences, 
provided major support for American 
participation the IGY. The Office 
Special International Programs co- 
ordinates American research activities 
the Antarctic and works with the 
Committee Polar Research the 
National Academy Sciences. This 
office responsible for planning and 
coordinating the Foundation’s activi- 


science education and also 
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sponsible for the Tokyo work. 

Two professionals now are regu- 
lar assignment the 
Tokyo office and more may assigned 
the program develops. The Tokyo 
staff has been asked find the means 
for better promotion exchange 
scientific knowledge 
tists and institutions Japan and the 
United States. The also 
has been asked study the organiza- 
science, and, turn, 
provide Japanese scientists 
institutions with similar information 
about United States science activities. 
has been asked look into the 
possibility encouraging the mutual 
exchange scientists scholars 
between Japan and the United States. 

Initially, our 
will principally the area im- 
between Japan and the United States. 
hope encourage, wherever 
appropriate, the translation impor- 
works into English, 
and reviews various fields 
basic research and assist the 
programming international confer- 
ences the basic sciences. hope 
cooperate with and assist American 
scientists who come Japan work 
with their Japanese colleagues and 
find inform Japanese 
search activities and Americans 
Japanese studies. hope that our 
office will serve communications 
center for scientists Asia and the 
United States. 
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our office was being established, 
the Japanese Periodicals Index, new 
publication the National 
brary, was published Japan. This 
Index lists English titles all scien- 
tific articles appearing Japanese 
scientific journals. This new journal 
prove valuable keeping 
American scientists date cur- 
rent Japanese scientific activity. The 
National Science 
very happy cooperate with the 
National Diet Library making such 
publication possible. hope 
ilar endeavors during the next few 

Our first major job familiarize 
ourselves with Japanese science, its 
patterns, institutions, publications and 
people. Japanese scientists whom 
have met have been genuinely inter- 
ested the promotion 
science and the effective exchange 
Our main problem establishing 
liaison with the 
community, believe, will not 
one reluctance the part the 
Japanese, but one developing our 
understanding the cultural patterns 
which exist here, especially these 
patterns affect scientific organization. 
However, have been given every 
reason believe that Japanese scien- 
tists will forgive our errors and will 
accept our office for what meant 
be: genuine approach Amer- 
barriers order recognize and 
cooperate the pursuit impor- 
tant basic research both countries. 
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Three Spools Ibere Camargo 
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Still Life Oswaldo Goeldi 


GRAPHIC ARTS BRAZIL 


collection woodcuts, etchings and lithographs 
representing the works leading contemporary Bra- 
zilian artists was exhibited recently throughout the United 
States. 

Shown here are two Oswaldo 
Goeldi and “Macumba” Livio Abramo—and one relief 
and Ibere Camargo—from 
the exhibition. 

The creators the woodcuts, Abramo and Goeldi, are 
known the pioneers the new group Brazilian artists 
who have dedicated themselves exclusively the graphic 
arts. Camargo, the youngest the three artists, pro- 
fessor engraving the Municipal Institute Fine Arts 
Rio Janeiro. 

The exhibition was organized the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution Traveling Exhibition Service under the auspices 
the Brazilian Ministry Foreign Affairs. The nationwide 
tour was jointly sponsored the Brazilian Embassy and 
the Organization American States. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Frederick Barghoorn, Princeton 
University Press, Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, 1960. 353 pages. $7.50. 


oo 8 @ 


the critical distinction between 
receptivity alien ideas, Professor 
Barghoorn’s book case study 
the closed society, sheltering its peo- 
ple from the influence 
ideologies. For those 
with John Stuart Mill, 
comes from the unfettered and free 
competition ideas, Professor Barg- 
hoorn describes political system de- 
termined resist the universal search 
for truth apotheosizing its own 
ideology the source all truth. 

form, The Soviet Cultural Offen- 
sive heavily documented history 
Soviet cultural relations, reciting 
the myriad events this history, its 
problems, achievements 

The principle strict, formal re- 
ciprocity which guides 
changes with the Soviets and strongly 
inhibits the exchange process and 
does not guarantee equal benefits 
both sides. The author would replace 
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this dictum with the rule “equiva- 
lency” which would seek obtain 
equal benefit without insisting upon 
the exchange persons groups 
identical fields. 


Professor Barghoorn irritated 
our failure emulate 
response the Soviet cultural offen- 
sive. have organization com- 
parable the British 
organize and coordinate our efforts. 
Strident minority voices Congress 
and elsewhere attack the exchange 
program, work dismantle and 
inhibit 
ments from initiating 
change programs. Rigid visa and 
travel restrictions also operate min- 
imize our exchanges with the Soviets. 


Noting that Soviet 
quently parrot the current “line” 
visiting Americans, the 
lieves that Americans 
guilty this behavior defending 
the history and policies their coun- 
try. correct this, Barghoorn pro- 
poses more intensive orientation 
program for Americans who plan 
visit the Soviet Union. But real cure 
will require the elimination both 
America’s feeling insecurity about 
the Soviet Union and the strong tend- 


encies toward chauvinism manifest 
among some groups this country. 
bold and imaginative cultural pol- 
icy might reduce the importance 
this and other problems. stand 
for the free exchange ideas with 
the Soviet bloc and mutual advantage 
all exchange programs, but when 
faced with challenge withdraw 
timidly. For example, 1957 and 
1958 the Soviets sponsored youth fes- 
tivals; the United States refused 
send official American delegation. 
Professor Barghoorn points out, 
many young Americans who attended 
private citizens deeply regretted 
our failure accept 
challenge meet and debate with the 
Communists their own grounds; 
they regretted that appeared 
lack sense confidence and secur- 
ity. indeed curious that American 
domestic politics are marked sharp 
and tough action men consider- 
able temerity and audacity, whereas 
international affairs appear 
reverse ourselves and maneuver only 
with the greatest caution. 

final entry the category 
problems let point Professor 
Barghoorn’s description the Soviet 
people generally non-political and 
thus unresponsive whatever politi- 
cal message may carried the 
vehicle exchange. certainly 
impossible authenticate disprove 
this theory any scientific test, but 
the reader might weigh this viewpoint 
against the findings Inkeles and 
Bauer their study, The Soviet Citi- 
zen, Part III, (Harvard University 
Press, 1959) and the very pertinent 
remarks about Soviet 


David Berg Daedalus, Summer, 
1960, pages 520-40. 

the many U.S.-Soviet exchanges 
recent years, Professor Barghoorn 
cites graduate student exchanges 
most important, for these have made 
contribution 
knowledge Soviet affairs and have 


the greatest 


best equipped body Americans 
further contribute this field 
study. certainly will not disagree 
with him, but the 
difference between this remark and 
recent statement the executive 
branch the body which administers 
this program (the Inter-University 
pressing some dissatisfaction with the 
student exchange and pointing the 
desirability elevating this exchange 
the future the post-Ph.D. level. 

The author also impressed the 
vivacious and responsive American 
youth groups which have visited the 
Soviet Union during the past two 
pleased with the work the Yale 
Russian Chorus.) Whether 
groups and the thousands 
vidual tourists very much dispel 
ignorance about America 
tribute mutual understanding—as 
the author believes—is one question; 
whether they have will have any 
appreciable effect Soviet policy 
quite another. Unfortunately, all be- 
liefs this kind ultimately rest 
faith. One may recall remark made 
Premier Khrushchev. told the 
governors that visits tourists and 
professionals were certainly fine, but 
they were not going change Soviet 
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policy one far Premier 
Khrushchev concerned, mutual un- 
derstanding one thing; the removal 
fundamental differences quite 
another. 

discussing Soviet achievements 
the field exchange, the author 
states that they have been most suc- 
cessful winning friends display- 
ing diffident attitude about their 
open sympathy for the problems and 
accomplishments their guests. Here 
again lack the tools test this 
hypothesis, but one 
measure against Soviet problems 
with Negro foreign students studying 
Moscow; against the now famous 
American-Soviet prestige polls which 
show Soviet gains arising largely from 
scientific successes, and against the re- 
ports Premier openly 
indifferent attitude toward exhibits 
cultural life Indonesia when 
visted there early 1960. 

The reader interested exhaus- 
changes will well rewarded 
who seek analysis the exchange 
experience and discussion policy 
implications may distracted the 
inordinate amount raw data about 
individual exchanges. The skeptical 
reader likely wonder about the 
concepts “mutual advantage”, “ob- 
jective “international un- 
derstanding” and “feelings common 
humanity” with which the author 
evaluates U.S.-Soviet exchange activi- 
ties. Exchange specialists must ap- 
plaud Professor Barghoorn’s attention 
problems U.S.-Soviet exchanges, 
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while regretting that does not 
elaborate alternative means for 
their resolution. 


Agreeing with Professor Barghoorn 
that are all too prone discuss 
publicly the tactics exchange and 
the private experiences Soviet ex- 
changees, find anomalous that this 
book should contain several more 
less cryptic references such matters 
which might better have been left 
unrecorded—if are accept the 
own rule. 


spite the ideological chasm 
separating our two societies and the 
many problems which constantly be- 
devil the exchange process, Professor 
Barghoorn believes that East-West 
contacts will flourish and expand 
the years ahead. are not opti- 
mistic, but are more than willing 
see history prove wrong. 


Reviewed RICHARD MYER, Director 
the East-West Exchange Program the 
Institute International Education. 


The Two-Way Mirror, Richard 
Morris, with the assistance Oluf 
Davidsen. The University Min- 
nesota Press, Minneapolis, 1960. 215 
pages. $4.50. 


This analysis foreign student ad- 
justment the United States reports 
per cent the foreign students en- 
rolled the University California 
Los Angeles the spring 1955 
—318 students from 
the fifth series monographs 
resulting from program research 
sponsored the Committee Cross- 
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Education the Social 
Science Research 

The study focused the ques- 
tion how foreign student adjust- 
ment related students’ 
evaluations their country’s status. 
the basis previous studies and, 
particular, the report Lambert 
and Bressler, Indian Students 
American Campus, Morris 
with the assumption that American 
opinion the foreign student’s home 
country important factor 
foreign student adjustment 
United States. 

This perceived 
tion the parent country 
pected related the students’ 
adjustment four areas: attitudes 
toward America and Americans; sat- 
isfaction with life and their experi- 
the United 
faction with their educational activi- 
ties, and the extent which they de- 
veloped satisfactory inter-personal 
relationships. Morris anticipated that 
tional status would relate each 
the four kinds adjustment pre- 
dictably different ways. For instance, 
was assumed that students who 
came from countries accorded with 
high status would have more positive 
attitudes toward the United States. 
assumptions, 


these 


credit must given the Com- 
mittee for sponsoring this series projects. 
Because they were designed comple- 
ment each other, and explore different 
facets the same general problem, the 
full importance the studies will more 
apparent when they are viewed whole. 
major summing and_ integrative 
analysis will written Brewster 
Smith, who played key role the co- 
ordination the study designs. 


and 


information about 
activities was obtained from foreign 
students through guided personal in- 
terviews during which elaborate 
questionnaire was Chapter Two 
describes these procedures detail. 

Morris reports that the major ex- 
pectation, that 
accorded each country 
would strongly related his ad- 
justment the U.S., was 
ported the data. That is, students 
who perceive that they 


status 


countries more valued Americans 
are not more favorable toward the 
United States, nor are they more 
satisfied with their experiences the 
United States their 
situation. Chapter Six the principal 


academic 


findings are presented and the tables 
show that, although 
ships follow the direction anticipated 
the author, most differences are 
small and not statistically significant. 
Only the extent which the stu- 
dent 
friends among Americans significantly 
related his perception the status 
accorded his country the U.S. 
Also unexpected the finding that 
students who perceive their country’s 
status low are more likely 
express positive attitudes toward the 
come from more favored countries. 


reports 


students who 


reconcile these findings with 
the 
Morris 
volvement 


that 
the 


would make status differences more 


Lambert and 


suggests 


with 
important. then examines the data 
from the Indian students the 


sample, finding that they are more 
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involved, more likely experience 
low stetus and are less favorable to- 
ward the United States than other 
foreign students. The implied conclu- 
sion that, although, 
accorded national status not im- 
adjustment, may important for 


some nationality groups. 


Morris then presents extensive and 
ingenious explorations alternative 
factors which may contribute ad- 
justment. The finding that the author 
stresses most this phase 
analysis that students who, sub- 
jectively, feel countries 
Americans value them 
are more favorable toward the United 
States than other students. Corres- 
pondingly, students who 
their own countries have high status, 
but perceive that Americans 
value them highly, are less favor- 
able toward the United States. 
this factor, the amount and kind 
difference between the status that the 
student feels his country has, and the 
status that perceives Americans 
ascribe it, that Morris presents 
national status determining foreign 
student attitudes toward the United 
States. However, this 
only shown related attitudes 
toward the United States and not 
satisfaction with life the United 
States, academic satisfaction satis- 
faction with inter-personal contacts. 

Chapter Seven continues 
ploration additional alternative fac- 
tors, many which have 
lationships adjustment. Among 
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these factors are language difficulty, 
academic difficulty, extent foreign 
travel, perceived differences between 
home culture and the United States, 
race and foreign appearance. 
Chapters Three, Four and Eight 
support the main body the study 
analyses, respectively, the char- 
population UCLA terms age 
and academic interests, the ways 
which status measures were obtained 
and'the relationships among them and 
extensive investigation the stu- 
dents’ image the United States 
comparison with other countries. 
Chapter Nine highly condensed 
summary the findings for both the 
scientist interested status 
theory and other persons concerned 
with foreign students. the section 
Morris concludes that 
dents who believe that Americans 
underestimate their home countries’ 
status are more likely respond 
disliking Americans rather than 
experiencing personal maladjustment. 
For the practitioner, 
ing the sentence, “By and large, the 
student [referring those 
son.” Eighty per cent the subjects 
\mericans; per cent were satisfied 
with their social experiences, and 
per cent were satisfied with their aca- 
demic experiences. For 
tioner confronted with the atypical 
maladjusted foreign student, Morris 
offers statements about maladjust- 
ment, related data discussed de- 


tail the body the study. 


There are pages data the 
six appendices. Each question pre- 
responses from each the following 
four student groups: European, 
English-speaking, the U.S. less than 
than year; 105 European, English- 
speaking, the U.S. more than 
year, and 150 non-European, non- 
English-speaking, the U.S. more 
than year. 


The Two-Way Mirror both use- 
ful study and genuine contribution 
the understanding the adjust- 
ment foreign students. also 
serious excursion into social psycho- 
logical theory. The usual embarrass- 
ment excesses data that con- 
fronts the investigator who uses 
elaborate questionnaire exten- 
sive survey presents the author with 
some problems. His decision pre- 
sent not only the data that were used 
directly examining his major pro- 
positions, but also the supplementary, 
partly digested supporting data, 
good one and will help other investi- 
gators. Analyses which Morris did not 
attempt, involving 
tistical procedures, might have added 
additional strength his arguments. 


The value the study lies the 
richness the data, the provocative 
speculations about the meaning the 
complex findings and the extensive 
theoretical discussions status. 


Reviewed EUGENE JACOBSON, As- 
sistant Dean for International Programs, and 
Professor Psychology, Michigan State 
University. 


International Education Physics, 
Proceedings the International Con- 
ference Physics Education, edited 
Sanborn Brown and Norman 
Clarke. The Technology Press, Mas- 
sachusetts Institute Technology, 
and John Wiley Sons, Inc., New 
York, 1960. 191 pages. 
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This book contains 
cerpts papers presented 
International Conference Physics 
Education and short descriptions 
the ensuing discussions. This presen- 
tation makes the reading easier and 
more rewarding than compilation 
the detailed talks. There another 
reason why this book 
reading; the variety thoughts 
expressed the Conference, each 
reader can find support for his own 
point view. 

problems physics education seem 
the same all over the world, 
spite the rather large differences 
the educational systems. All Con- 
ference participants agreed that more 
should done about teaching phys- 
ics non-specialists and that the 
physics should stressed rather than 
its utilitarian aspects, but when 
came discussion details such 
the value laboratory courses and 
how mathematics should taught, 
appeared that the usual variety 
prejudices was represented 
Conference. 

From the book one gets the impres- 
sion that perhaps too much time was 
spent discussing details rather than 
general problems. Most the con- 
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tents deal with teaching and training 
problems which have been with 
for long time. However, number 
novelties are presented. learn 
from the Soviet Union that “among 
the widest circles our population 
one finds almost romantic passion for 
science and its practical applications” 
and “the task attracting audi- 
ence not difficult fundamental 
This situation certainly enor- 
mously different from that the 
United States where most students 
try avoid studying physics and. 
the interest the general public 
restricted the spectacular only. 

most interesting new approach 
physics education teaching 
television and films, 
the papers Professor Harvey White 


and Mr. Stephen 
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sor White convinced this 
method teaching effective, that 
audience response not necessary, 
that the helpful questions asked 
students can and 
thereby made superfluous that 
students pay better attention 
screen than live teacher. Many 
devoted instinctively 
disagree with Professor White, but 
probably there was similar reaction 
centuries ago when oral teaching was 
largely replaced textbooks. 

the whole, this book 
tremely stimulating and cannot fail 
arouse the reader further think- 
ing the various topics discussed 
the Conference. 

Reviewed SAMUEL GOUDSMIT, 
Senior Scientist, Physics Department, Brook- 


haven National Laboratory, Upton, New 


York. 


Letters the Editor 


the Editor, News Bulletin: 

read with interest the article 
“Paris Libraries” William 
Quynn the January issue the 
News Bulletin. Having spent 
vear working these libraries, can 
well appreciate many the 
allusions. 

However, because its rather spe- 
cial value and unique character, may 
the Bibliothéque Slave the rue 
Sévres. small space goodly col- 
lection old books, letters and man- 
uscripts have been gathered which 
can shed much light the history 
Russia and the Slavic people 
general. Those the Slavic 
field should not miss the Bibliothéque 
the way, could easily missed, 
community Slavic scholars Paris 
itself. 

(Rev.) Walter Jaskievicz, 
Director, The Institute 
Contemporary Russian Studies 

New York, New York 


the Editor, News Bulletin: 

just received the December issue 
the News Bulletin. The article 
about education the Middle East 
and North Africa very interesting 
one, and added lot knowl- 
edge the subject. 

The data were particularly accu- 
rate and quite modern. 
uate Cairo University College 
Pharmacy, would like mention 
the school missed citing the 
oldest higher education institutes 
the area (p. 33). 

Mohammed Ali, the independent 
ruler Egypt, within the Ottoman 
Empire, established School Medi- 
cine, School Pharmacy and 
though the three 
their location Cairo 
since they were first established, 
never stopped functioning except for 
four during the Khedize Said 
regime. 1908 they were incorpo- 
rated the new Cairo University 
hody. Today they are the best schools 
their kind the Middle East and 
they provide graduate study the 
highest level. 

Again appreciate very much the 
true picture the subject. 


Assama 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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NEWS and NOTES 


PEACE CORPS 


The new Peace Corps, set 
President Kennedy pilot project 
temporary basis, now accept- 
ing applications from American men 
and women who are willing serve, 
unpaid, the developing nations 
the world. article the Peace 
Corps appeared the February 1961 
News Bulletin. Participants 
Corps will work educational and 
technical projects underdeveloped 
areas throughout the world. Ameri- 
can men and women may apply 
serve the Peace Corps writing 
The Peace Corps, International 
quarters, Washington, 


HENRY CABOT LODGE 
ELECTED 
BOARD TRUSTEES 


Henry Cabot Lodge, former Am- 
bassador the United Nations, has 
been elected the Board Trustees 
the Institute International Edu- 
cation. Chairman, 
Ambassador Lodge will 
Institute its international educa- 
tion programs and launch 
raising campaign help 
educational demands newly devel- 


oping nations. 
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The immediate goal 
tute’s long-range financial drive 
secure $4,500,000 for International 
Education Center United Nations 
Plaza. Funds for the advancement 
both the education young people, 
particularly those from the develop- 
ing nations Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, and endowment for ILE 
are also being sought Ambassador 
Lodge and the other trustees. 


UNDERGRADUATE AND 
GRADUATE STUDY SWEDEN 

The University Stockholm, 
Sweden, offering several programs 
both graduate and undergraduate 
foreign students during the academic 
vear 1961-62. 

the graduate level, the Univer- 
offers the one-year diploma 
course its International Graduate 
School for students 
sciences. offers master’s programs 
for students who 
working for the Master Social 
Science, Master Arts and Master 
Science, and are prepared remain 
Stockholm for about two years. 
previous knowledge Swedish re- 
quired students applying for the 
diploma course, but once accepted, 
diploma students must take Swed- 
ish-language course, seminar 
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courses—in economics, government, 
administration, social welfare and in- 
ternational relations—and prepare 
research paper. Tuition for this one- 
year program $120 £42. 

Master’s programs consist grad- 
uate seminars, research and indepen- 
dent reading. Diploma students may 
have their first year’s studies com- 
pletely integrated their master’s 
program. Other students interested 
the master’s program and having 
previous knowledge Swedish are 
advised take one the Swedish 
language courses the International 
Graduate School. 

The University Stockholm also 
offers the Stockholm Junior Year, 
program designed particularly for 
American students with two years 
college training who wish study 
abroad. However, this program also 
open students from other coun- 
tries with similar preparation. Since 
all classes are conducted English, 
previous knowledge Swedish 
required for admission, but 
dents must have complete command 
the English language. The Junior 
Year offers Scandinavian area studies 
government, economic 
geography, sociology, literature and 
art and consists language 
troductory courses, lecture courses 
and seminar courses. Classes are 
conducted Swedish university in- 
structors. Tuition $500 for the 
academic year, and two tuition schol- 
arships are available. 

The Uriversity has program for 
students interested only studying 
the Swedish language. 
dents may enroll classes for begin- 


ners starting both September and 
January. Tuition for the language 
course $90 £31. 

There are few dormitories the 
University Stockholm. Students 
participating any the above pro- 
grams will live the home 
Swedish family. 

grams, well scholarships 
available both graduate and under- 
graduate students, may obtained 
from The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, 127 East Street, 
New York 21, New York. Applica- 
tions close May 1961. 


POSTGRADUATE SUMMER 
COURSE FOR STUDY 
TUBERCULOSIS AND 
PULMONARY DISEASES 


The Trudeau School Tuberculo- 
sis and Other Pulmonary Diseases, 
Saranac Lake, New York, will hold 
its forty-sixth training session the 
field chest diseases during June 
5-23. 

This annual postgraduate course 
for physicians, conducted under the 
auspices the Trudeau Foundation 
and supported the Hyde Founda- 
tion, provides instruction and review 
for specialization pulmonary di- 
sease for work public health in- 
volving tuberculosis. Approximately 
half the time devoted tubercu- 
losis and the other half 
tween subjects such silicosis, pul- 
monary fibrosis, emphysema, fungus 
infection, sarcoidosis, pneumonias and 
intrathoracic tumors. 

addition the local medical 
faculty approximately doctors 
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from Saranac Lake, Ray Brook State 
Tuberculosis Hospital and the Sun- 
mount Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital, about leading teachers and 
investigators the eastern United 
States and Canada are brought 
Saranac Lake each year lecture 
conduct seminars their special 
fields. 

Tuition for this three-week session 
$100. Since enrollment neces- 
sarily limited, early application 
advised. few scholarships are avail- 
able. Further information may 
obtained from the Secretary, Trudeau 
School Tuberculosis and Other 
Pulmonary Diseases, Box 670, Saranac 
Lake, New York. 


PAPERBACK LIBRARIES 
UNDERDEVELOPED 
COUNTRIES 


Complete paperback 
use underdeveloped countries are 
being set under the auspices 
the Technical Aids Branch the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. Through this program, the 
United States trying provide 
underdeveloped areas with 
technical assistance ranging from 
trade and production 
transportation self-learning. 


The program aims set 
States overseas missions 
veloped areas. encourage greater 
interest and participation, the cost 
the paperback books being kept 
minimum, and publishers the 
U.S. are being encouraged pub- 
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lish more books fields such 
technology, industrial 
research and economics. 


REPORT THE PRESIDENT 
THE UNITED STATES 


Early December, sponsored 
Fourth National Conference Ex- 
change Persons discuss educa- 
tional exchange for the mutual 
development nations. result 
this meeting some 800 dele- 
gates, representing several hundred 
organizations, the Institute has pub- 
lished Report the President 
the United States, statement the 
major points that underlay the Con- 
ference discussions, particularly 
they relate possible future 
policy. 

Copies this Report may ob- 
tained free charge, 
Publications Division, Institute In- 
ternational Education, East 67th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 


BASIC REFERENCE MATERIALS 
EDUCATION AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
ACTIVITIES 


The following bibliographical notes 
are published aid those in- 
terested basic reference materials 
change activities. 

Study Abroad, published 
UNESCO, presents statistics 
ternational student exchanges. This 
annual comprehensive listing schol- 
arships for foreign study also presents 
statistical data the country 
origin, country study, 


study and sex those who study 
abroad. 

Open Doors, published annually 
the Institute International Educa- 
tion, provides full report foreign 
students, scholars, physicians 
dustrial trainees the United States 
and American students and schol- 
ars abroad. During 1949-54, 
sued Education For One World, 
report foreign students 
United States during that period. In- 
formation the origins and numbers 
foreign students the U.S., each 
from 1921 1949, presented 
Annual Reports for those 
vears. 

The Commonwealth Universities 
Yearbook, edited Foster and 
the International Handbook Uni- 
both published the American 
enrollments. 

Basic Facts And Figures, published 
tics related education, culture and 
mass communication; the World Sur- 
vey Education de- 
educational statistics and educational 
systems around the world, and 
UNESCO’s special reports 
publications its Education Clearing 
House and its Statistical Division con- 
tain extensive bibliographic 
tistical data. 

The Handbooks 
International Education, provide 
material for 
persons interested engaging in- 


ternational exchange activities well 
for those seeking information 
the field international education. 
The Handbooks contain information 
education here and abroad, inter- 
regulations affecting exchangees, or- 
ganizations providing services ex- 
changees and published materials 
the field international education. 
The third edition, published two 
volumes, is: the Handbook Inter- 
tionals and the Handbook Inter- 
national Study: For U.S. Nationals. 
Thev are available from IIE. 

Government Programs 
uary 1959, probably the most 
United States government 
national This 
publication report the Com- 
mittee Government Operations 
the United States House Repre 
sentatives. 

The Directory American Volun- 
tary and Non-Profit Agencies Inter 
ested Technical Assistance, edited 
Wayland Zwayer published 
the Technical Assistance Informa- 
tion Clearing House 1960, gives 
additional information government 
and private the field 
exchange persons. 
Other publications which offer infor- 
mation government and_ private 
exchange activities are: The Interna- 
tional Programs American Univer- 
sities, published the Institute 
1958; Sources Information In- 
ternational Educational Activities, 
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Michael Flack, published the 
1958; Reports Member States, pub- 
lished UNESCO; American Co- 
operation With Higher Education 
Abroad, Paul Bodenmen, pub- 
lished the United States Office 
Education 1957. 

The Studies Comparative Edu- 
cation, published the Office 
Education, contain data 
tional systems abroad. The Office 
irregularly 
pers, Education Around the World 
and Information Education Around 
the World, are sources current 
international education. Various pub- 
lications the Institute Interna- 
tional Education and the United 
States Office Education provide 
material education many coun- 
tries the world. 


The News Bulletin, the monthly 
magazine the Institute Inter- 
Education, 
September through May, contains ar- 
ticles and reports 
education. Various issues such 
periodicals Intercom, published 
the Foreign Policy Association-World 
Affairs Center, and the Phi Delta 
Kappan, published the Phi Delta 
Kappa fraternity, are devoted both 
foreign and domestic education. The 
Bulletin the International Associa- 
tion Universities and the Student 
Mirror, independent press service 
published Germany, contain many 
throughout the world. 

data international education are 
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provided publications such The 
Foreign Student Bookshelf, 
Ivan Putman, Jr., published the 
National Association Foreign Stu- 
dent Advisers November 1960; 
College and University Programs 
the Committee Educational Inter- 
change Policy 1960; American Dis- 
sertations Foreign Education, 
Walter Crosby Eells, published 
the National Education Association 
the United States 1959; Education 
and Its Environment the United 
States and Overseas, Tentative Se- 
lective Checklist Books and Arti- 
cles, compiled Henry Grattan 
Doyle, published the International 
Cooperation Administration 
and Partial Bibliography Materi- 
tion, prepared Thomas Cotner, 
John Grissom and Frank 
Knapp, and published 
Office Education 1954. 

Compiled ARTHUR FERARU, Coordi- 


nator, Research Information, Institute 
International Education. 


OPENINGS ABROAD 


The University Leeds, England, 
invites applications 
and interested men who might wish 
enter Industrial Management 
Teaching the University’s Depart- 
ment Economics and Commerce. 
The University interested both 
Europeans who are due return 
have recently returned the 


American Canadian citizens inter- 


} 
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ested short-term appointments 
from three months year. Appli- 
cants should have good preparation 
management subjects and special 
interests fields such mathematics 
and quantitative methods manage- 
ment, industrial engineering group 
dynamics. Some appointments will 
made immediately, and expected 
that more posts will available 
the next few years. 

The Industrial 
tion the Department Economics 
and Commerce has been awarded 
funds the Foundation for Manage- 
ment Education which enabling 
expand its staff. present, the 
University has three-year under- 
graduate program for students 
technology and program resi- 
dential group dynamics seminars for 
senior managers. This year, in- 
tensive one-year graduate course for 
men who have recently graduated 
and for men under with few 
experience industry will 
established. 

Further information may 
tained from Mr. Whitaker, 
Lecturer Industrial Management, 
Department Economics and Com- 
merce, The University Leeds, 
Leeds England. 

Information the following open- 
ings may obtained from the Sec- 
retary, Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Gor- 
don Square, London, W.C. Eng- 
land. 

Victoria University Wellington, 
New Zealand, invites applications for 
the position Research Professor 
Nuclear Physics the Department 


important function 
the appointee will research 
work the Institute Nuclear 
Science, situated the Wellington 
area. Salary £2,800 year. Ap- 
proved fares Wellington will 
allowed for the appointee his 


Physics. 


family. Applications close May 
1961. 

The University Otago, Dunedin, 
New Zealand, invites applications for 
the position Dean the Faculty 
Home Science. The appointee will 
also professor one the 
fields. Salary £2,800 
year. Applications close April 30, 
1961. 

The University Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia, invites applications for the po- 
Swedish. Applicants should have 
degree qualifying them 
Swedish English-speaking students, 
assist the teaching Old Ice- 
landic and lecture Scandinavian 
literature. Salary 2,000 year 
for three years, with possibility 
extension. Applications 
April 30, 1961. 

vites applications for the post Sen- 
ior Lecturer Physics. Salary range 
depending upon qualifications and 
experience. Applications 
April 28, 1961. 

tralia invites applications for Senior 
Lectureship Philosophy begin 
soon possible. Applicants are 
quested indicate the 
branches philosophy which they 
have special interests which 
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they are particularly qualified lec- 
ture. Salary range from 2,450 
2,950 year. Applications 
close April 30, 1961. 

The University Western Aus- 
applications for the 
position Lecturer Senior Lec- 
turer History begin Au- 
gust 28, 1961. Applicants should have 
special interest medieval late 
medieval history. The appointee will 


course this field. Salary range 


for the post Lecturer 1,750 
2,350 year; for the post 
Senior Lecturer, salary ranges from 
cations close May 31, 1961. 

Memorial University Newfound- 
land invites applications for several 
positions for 1961-62 two the 
September 1961. 

Positions are open the Faculty 
Education ‘for Assistant Profes- 
sor interested Methods Teach- 
ing Secondary School Mathematics, 
Speech Training and 
Professor teach both Educational 
Psychology and Classroom Organiza- 
tion, Management 
Staff members are expected assist 
the supervision student teach- 
ing and help the general work 
the faculty. Applicants for each 
these positions must have 
degree and degree, diploma cer- 
tificate education well teach- 
ing experience the school level and 
teacher-training institution. 

Positions are open the Univer- 
Faculty Arts and Science for 
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Assistant Professor the Depart- 
ment Biology, preferably someone 
with experience marine biology, 
teach and research Invertebrate 
Zoology; Assistant Professor the 
Department Biology teach Phys- 
iology, Embryology 
and develop program research 
Marine Animal Physiology; As- 
sistant Professor Analytical Phy- 
sical Chemistry teach and re- 
search his area speciality the 
Department Chemistry; Lecturer 
Assistant Professor Latin the 
Department Classics; Lecturer 
Assistant Professor the Department 
History, preferably with research 
knowledge the history China, 
teach introductory survey courses; 
Assistant Associate Professor the 
Department Mathematics teach 
the undergraduate level; Lecturer 
Assistant Professor French, 
guages, who has specialized nine- 
teenth century French literature, and 
Assistant Professor Nuclear 
Physics (low energy) and Assist- 
ant Professor Theoretical At- 
mospheric Physics, the Department 
Physics, teach the master’s 
level and research his area 
specialization. 

The salary scales for the various 
positions both faculties are: 
$5,800 for Lecturer; from $6,500 
$7,000 for Assistant Professors, and 
for Associate Professors, $8,000 
$8,500. All appointments 
sional for two years. Travel expenses, 
$750, are payable and pension 
scheme provided. 


Applications for all the listed 
positions the Memorial University 
Newfoundland should sent im- 
mediately, preferably air-mail, 
the President, Memorial University 
Newfoundland, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land, Canada, and should include 
complete curriculum vitae, the names 
and three referees and 
recent photograph. One copy each 
application also should sent the 
Secretary, Association Universities 
the British Commonwealth, Gor- 


The University Sydney, Austra- 
lia, invites applications for the posts 
Lecturer and Senior Lecturer 
Law. Salary range for the post 
2,435 and for the post 
Senior Lecturer, from 
3,000 year. Starting salary for 
both positions depends the quali- 
fications and experience the appli- 
cant. Cost living adjustments, 
vided. Applications close May 


don Square, London, W.C.1, England. 
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